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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 50.) 

Eleventh Mo. 7th, 1837. At the North Meet- 
ing, Enos Lee, a Friend from Exeter, had a 
short communication, lively and excellent. It 
was respecting the manna given to the children 
of Israel in their journey toward the promised 
land. “They who gathered much had none over, 
and they who gathered little had no lack.” A\l- 
though Moses was commanded to lead them, and 
wrought many miracles for them, yet he could 
not give them this bread. And so it is in a 
spiritual sense; we cannot give it one to another, 
but our Father which is in Heaven can, and will 
pve it to all his hungering and thirsting children; 

ut it must be our every day concern, to seek for 

it, Near the close of the meeting, E. Pitfield 
arose with saying, it was very unexpected to her 
to have any thing to communicate amongst us, 
but a word of encouragement dwelt with her for 
some now present, the language of whose hearts 
this day had been: “ By whom shall Jacob arise, 
for he is indeed small?” She encouraged such 
as these to faithfulness in themselves, and to that 
required of them. Quoting, “Ye are my dis- 
ciples if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
Such as do the will of my Father who is in 
Heaven, said the Son and Saviour, are as my 
mother and sister and brother. Oh, this sweet 
relationship, how precious! She said she had 
felt this morning a renewed desire for herself and 
for her friends, that we might more and more 
know of this communion. “The foundation of 
God standeth sure, having this seal—the Lord 
knoweth them that are his.” 

8th. At Orange St. William Evans was ex- 
cellent to parents, respecting the care of their 
dear children. “The effectual fervent prayer of 
arighteous man availeth much.” He believed 
in no instance would it prove more availing, than 
in that of truly concerned parents on behalf of 
their precious children. Where a true heart-felt 
concern is maintained, how do the prayers of 

ch.pttrents ascend! desiring nothing so much 

them as the Truth. Though these may not 
always see the desire of their hearts, yet continu- 
ing to intercede, he believed the prayers of such 
would be regarded. We may remember, he con- 
tinued, that when our blessed Saviour was per- 
sonally on earth, there were those who brought 
their little children to Him, that he should bless 
them: there were also those who endeavored to 
prevent them from so doing; but Jesus said, 


“Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not,” &c. We may also remember how 
the Lord blessed the house of Obed-edom, because 
the ark of the testimony rested there! So it 
would be now if parents were only enough con- 
cerned to support in their families the testimony 
of Truth. Then we should find that the Lord 
would delight to bless such families. He was 
also excellent respecting parents setting a right 
example before their children. Then addressing 
the children, he desired, that we who were blessed 
with godly parents, might value our blessing and 
very often crave that He who had been the God 
of our fathers and grandfathers, would be our 
God; and lead us along through the many be- 
setting difficulties which surround, and finally 
receive us unto Himself. 

9th. Went from the city to Germantown, to 
our own Quarterly Meeting. And oh! saith my 
soul, may this season of favor not only be re- 
membered, but tend to strengthen that which of 
late has been ready to die; as also afresh encour- 
age to enter into covenant with my Heavenly 
Father, for whose bounty this week past, my 
heart has overflowed ; and the language has been, 
“what shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits?” We had the company and labors of 
our friend Samuel Bettle, whose concern seemed 
to be principally for the youth. He arose with 
this language, which he said had dwelt with him 
early after taking his seat: “I am found of them 
who sought me not,” &c. He reverted in a feel- 
ing manner to the days of his youth; endeavor- 
ing to impress upon us, how sweet it was to yield 
to the early visitations upon the mind! He be- 
lieved there were those amongst us, who had in 
measure yielded, and had known and handled 
of the good word of life; but for want of follow- 
ing on to know the Lord, the work had been 
marred. They had “kept back part of the price,” 
not being willing to make a full surrender; and 
thus bringing on themselves great poverty, dark- 
ness and distress, so as to be ready at times to ex- 
claim, “Oh wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death!” These 
were tenderly pleaded with to part with all, and 
make a full surrender ; and to enter into a whole- 
hearted covenant. Then he believed there were 
those present who will be made pillars in the 
Church, that shall go no more out. To those ad- 
vanced in life, his language was very consolatory. 
Some in an especial manner, whose prayer was: 
“ Now, also, when I am old and gray headed, O 
God, forsake me not,” &c. After this, renewed 
strength was given to our dear friend to inter- 
cede for us, that there might be raised up from 
among the children, Davids as from the shee 
coat, and Deborahs to stand as mothers in Israel. 
And then for the little companies who, when 
separated one from another and gathered in their 
little meetings, often feel very poor; that this 
might have a tendency to draw them nearer and 
nearer unto Thee, for Thou continues to be as 
near the few as the many, if only gathered in Thy 
name. 

12th. In our own little meeting this morning, 
I was afresh made to feel the long forbearing and 








tender mercy of my Heavenly Father; and re- 
newed desires were raised, to be a more willing 
and obedient child. 

23rd. A silent, precious, good meeting. 

26th. Do not know when I have experienced 
such darkness and distress, as for a while after 
assembling with my friends this morning! when 
relief was granted through tears. How was my 
heart poured out before the Lord, craving that 
He would be near and strengthen me to perform 
acceptable worship. Near the close of the meet- 
ing E. C. arose with, “ Master, Master, carest 
thou not that we perish?’ Thus were the dis- 
ciples of their dear Lord permitted to be proved 
in not being able to bring their bark to their de- 
sired haven, till He arose who rebuked the winds 
and the waves. He believed this situation ap- 
plicable to states now present ; and encouragingly 
were they spoken to, that their faith should be 
suamatada 

Twelfth Mo. 3rd. Afresh given to feel my 
own nothingness. 

8th. This day our dear friend, Samuel Bettle, 
had an appointed meeting at Plymouth; having 
a minute to visit the meetings in our Quarter. 
How my heart did rejoice when I heard it, it 
seems so long since we have had a visit of this 
kind. Many of our hearts, I trust, were prepared 
to receive him, and to return thanks where alone 
due. Samuel arose with: “Oh that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men.” It 
was under a fresh sense of the goodness of the 
Lord, that the Psalmist uttered this language: 
and, notwithstanding, he could at that time adopt 
it, yet he had his proving and stripping seasons 
to pass through. We find in another place that 
he was panting after God, saying: “ As an hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God.” We may also find 
that even the apostles had their seasons of 
proving; they found it needful to pray that 
their faith might be increased, pleading, “ Lord, 
increase our faith.” However short and simple 
this may appear, the Lord will hear and regard 
such prayers when they are the effusions of a 
heart sincerely desirous of serving Him. He 
treated, instructively upon true prayer: bringing 
to our remembrance the many instances of our 
Saviour retiring to solitary places to pray ; some- 
times to the garden, at others to the sea-side, 
and in mountains alone; and even continuing, 
at times, “all night in prayer to God.” He 
believed there were those in this little company 
who had been visited; but a whole surrender 
had not been made—a part of the price had 
been reserved. There had been a want of faith, 
true living faith, which would have removed 
mountains if only attained to. He craved that 
these might be brought back to Bethel- and 
enter again into covenant; they would then be 
led along, step by step, through the green pastures 
and by the still waters. “It is good for a man 
that he bear the yoke in his youth. He sitteth 
alone and keepeth silence because he hath borne 
it upon him.” Silent worship was also treated 
upon instructively, and the Scripture revived : 





“The hour cometh and now is,” &c. Therefore 
let none present themselves before the Lord in a 
careless, indifferent state of mind. Not one would 
be cast off that was truly concerned to draw nigh 
unto God. Those wading under discouragement, 
who might feel few and very poor, were desired 
to remember that He would be in the midst of 
even the two or three, if gathered in his name. 
The meeting closed with solemn supplication. 

14th. Often am I brought to feel, and afresh 
so this morning, my poverty and inability for 
anything good. Have been ready to exclaim 
this day: Can it be that ever one so poor, weak 
and foolish, can find acceptance with Him who 
is all purity! 

(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
A Trip to the Saguenay. 


LETTER NO. 5. 
Quebec, Eighth Mo. 5th, 1886. 

Our boat stopping at Murray Bay last evening 
for two hours, gave us the opportunity to visit 
the place in the twilight, of which M. and I 
availed ourselves. 

The caléche is like the old-fashioned chairs of 
forty and more years ago, with a narrow seat on 
the dasher for the driver. Our’s had no top, 
which allowed us to have unobstructed views and 
full enjoyment of the evening air; and having a 
good Canadian horse, a French Canadian driver 
for my linguistic companion to practice with, 
good roads, semi-moonlight, semi-daylight, and 
a slightly foreign country, the drive was interest- 
ing and exhilarating. Canadian driversare some- 
times rather reckless, and though we have so far 
been favored with reasonably careful ones, we 
fear the charge is well founded. 

A fellow-traveller on our passage down the 
river gave an amusing account of a lady and 
child who were being wildly driven, but to all 
remonstrances the Jehu only answered, “ Pas 
dangér, pas dangér,” (no danger, no danger.) 
Presently, however, out went the lady with her 
child, and as they rolled down the hill the con- 
tinued exclamations of the driver, “Pas dangér! 
pas dangér!” still reached her ears. 

Murray Bay consists of a number of boarding 
houses, ranged for about a mile around the cove 
or bay; is backed by high hills, but hardly a 
mountainous country. And excepting for the 
scenery of the Saguenay is a more interesting 
place than Tadousac for a sojourner. The place 
is — for citizens of the upper cities, and for 
a few from the States. 

We reached Quebec about 6 o’clock this morn- 
ing; and after breakfast at our quarters, took 
—_ with a good-natured and communicative 

<nglishman for the points of interest in, on top, 
and around the city. 

Quebec is a city that cannot be hid, and our 
driver commenced showing it to us by taking us 
to the celebrated Citadel, on the crown of the hill 
on which the city is built, where the prospects to 
be had are of more interest than the fortification ; 
the views from the parapets, of the city and har- 
bor below, and the hills beyond, being very fine. 

The Governor makes the citadel his residence 
when in Quebec, and we had the pleasure of 
seeing him, as with some companions of note, a 
captain and two titled women, he was just enter- 
ing his carriage for the steamer “ Parisian” which 
lay in the river below us—steam all up and 
everything ship-shape and clean, ready to sail 
for the Governor-General’s and all Colonials’ 
“ Home.” 

Visitors to the fortification are escorted around 
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by a guard, who is careful to watch his charge. 
A youth who came in with us, getting a few 
yards from us, was admonished to keep in com- 
pany. Sketching by stragglers being forbidden 
as a military precaution, probably a few lines of 
this letter, if attempted while resting at the ram- 
parts, would have been enquired into; but we 
cared nothing for the fort, and were more inter- 
ested in a docile little buffalo brought from 
Manitoba by returning troops, which was the 
pet of the garrison. 

As the schoolboy reads, the city of Quebec was 
once contained within massive walls, but has long 
since outgrown them, so that there is more city 
outside the walls than within them. Some pride 
is taken in keeping the walls in repair, and the 
old gateways, with their narrow portals, have 
within a few years been replaced by handsome 
structures spanning the whole roadway, but they 
are not so antique-looking as the former ones, and 
have no gates. 

A magnificent Terrace or Plateau, walled and 
railed and planked below the Citadel, accessible 
from the upper parts of the city from the street, 
and reached by an inclined railway from the 
lower, is a favorite resort for the breezes of the 
St. Lawrence and the fine views commanded. 

A laborer in Quebec earns from 90 cents to 
$1.00 per day; pays rent $3.00 per month by two 
families taking a house at $6.00; buys birch 
wood at $2.50 per cord, and $4.00 for maple; 
pays a water tax of $1.50 and a personal tax of 
the same; and goes lumbering in the woods in 
winter. They are pretty comfortable in fair 
times, but business is now depressed in the Do- 
minion, the commerce of the port has fallen off, 
and there is a moving away of the stevedore class 
particularly, taking place. 

Our hackman was desirous for annexation, be- 
cause he thought it would improve the business 
of hack driving and make matters more lively ; 
but a manufacturer, though believing it would 
be beneficial in general, thought it would ruin 
Canadian manufacturers, as the States with their 
facilities for producing goods, would fill up the 
Dominion in a month. There are more people 
in the world than the man in public office of 
whom it was said, that he could not consider a 
public question without reference to how it would 
affect himself. 

The winters of Quebec, I think we were in- 
formed, are of seven months’ duration, and the 
snows become very deep. The statutes require 
the snow to be carted off the principal streets, 
so that not over one foot shall remain; but on 
the back streets, where this is not required, the 
streets become impassable for vehicles, the depth 
being five or six feet, and when the footwalks are 
thrown out, they are ten feet deep in the road- 
way, making a wall of snow along the curbs in 
some places higher than the first stories of the 
houses. Dangerous floods might be expected in 
such places, but we are told the melting is from 
the warming up of the ground, which receives 
the water for the most part. 

The country roads, where the beaten trackwa 
is narrow and like a canal, are dangerous romans 
ling: a horse getting off the solid parts being 
liable to be lost in the soft snow at the side, re- 
quiring great care in passing. 

Through with the city with its lions and hilly 
streets, our drive was next to the plains of Abra- 
ham and its monument, and thence to the Falls 
of Montmorenci, 7 miles down the St. Lawrence. 

The stone roads of this part of Canada are 
made from limestone covered with river sand, 
forming an excellent roadway, very smooth for 
a turnpike, quite superior to the stone roads near 


Philadelphia, unless it be the Telford roads of 
late years—and much freer from dust than the 
are. What surprised me most was, that the stone 
was not broken particularly small, but there ap. 
peared an adaptability in the limestone and the 
sand cohering or running together, so to speak, 
neither breaking up nor grinding to powder. 

The roadway was lined with continuous vil- 
lages, with their steeple-houses at convenient dis- 
tances, all of the same denomination, the Roman 
Catholic, which gives the appearance of unity of 
faith ; but, “if the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness.” 

It is sad to contemplate whole communities 
like these who are taught to depend largely on 
outward ceremonies and on a human priesthood, 
and to rely on the efficacy of an earthly poten- 
tate in spiritual matters, instead of being turned 
to that Inward Teacher, nigh in the heart, “the 
Light of Christ.” But there is consolation in the 
knowledge that it shines in all, whether they 
know what it is or not; and whether they co- 
operate with it according to their measure or re- 
sist; but what shall be said of the darkness of 
those, even in this our day, who with better teach- 
ings, and more enlightened associations, deny the 
very existence of this principle of which the 
Scriptures testify. “ Pardon, respected sir,” wrote 
Francis La Combe to Bishop D. Aranthon, so 
long as two centuries ago, “the feelings of a poor 
religious, who thinks he has known something 
of the inward life, if he drops a tear of regret at 
the desolation he witnesses. Sad and terrible 
will be the account which must at last be ren- 
dered for the opposition to a cause for which 
Christ shed his blood. Of what value is the 
church, and of what value are labors for the 
church, without the inward life, without the re- 
ligion of the heart.” 

Our drive was in hours at which but few of 
the people were on the road or to be seen about 
their houses, which we much regretted, as one 
object of interest in travelling is to see the in- 
habitants of the land. 

Persons better informed tell us that the coun- 
try is thickly settled for a few miles back from 
the river, but the interior very sparsely ; that the 
people are rather ignorant, and so kept by their 
religious teachers, and though they seem a — 
race, they are stunted and not healthy, whie 
has been attributed to the want of ventilation in 
their houses. The climate being cold in winter, 
they keep warm rooms and close them tightly, 
and consequently breathe vitiated air much of 
the time; and it is possible the virulence of small 
pox in Montreal may be attributed to the want 
of care in change of air in apartments. It would 
seem as if there was room for hygienic teaching 
among the poor people of the Province, but the 
field of labor in this line need not be confined to 
Canada, for there are many places in the States 
where intelligence in general is not wanting, 
where the idea of constructing buildings and 
heating appliances, so as to control the Per 
tures of the respective rooms independently of 
each other, and without curtailing the supply of 
pure air, is deemed superfluous. 

The Falls of Montmorenci are very fine; @ 
small river plunges over a precipice 254 feet in 
the bottom, and though on a minuter scale th 
the great cataract a few hundred miles west, is 
more easily comprehended by the mind. The 
river is utilized to some extent by carrying & 
— of it in large pipes to some mills ata 

ittle distance, where it serves a practical turn at 
the wheels. 

Approaching Quebec on our return, we were 
struck with the pretty effect of the noonday sun 
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on the tin roofs of hundreds of houses ranging 
above each other on the hillside city, shining 
like the shimmering waves of a sunlit sea. At 
present Montreal and Quebec are using galva- 
nized iron for roofs, and are painting their tin 
roofs more than formerly ; but till within a few 
years, it was the universal custom to use tin for 
the purpose, and not to paint it. The bright tin 
will tarnish, but the process is slow, as the oldest 
roofs do not — more rusty than would be 
the case near Philadelphia in a few months or 
weeks. 

It is said the climate is dry, which is very 
plain, but why it should be so dry, probably few 
people know any more than they know why the 
tides of Quebec are two or three times as high as 
those of the Delaware. It cannot be for want of 
water surface, for besides the water expanse of 
the great river, the country on both sides of it is 
a great lake country, and though we do not re- 
member seeing or hearing of fogs in Quebec and 
Montreal, we know that a very short distance 
below the former they are very prevalent, and 
the garrison at the Citadel complain of the severe 
north-east winds coming up from the gulf, which 
may be said to be the very father of fogs. 

Though Quebec has had its labor troubles 
among its stevedores, which were probably the 
ill-advised outcome of sufferings which should 
have been ameliorated before producing conten- 
tion, there is an air of being better governed and 
of more respect for laws and municipal regula- 
tions than prevails in American cities; and as 
this is apparently true of all the few places we 
have ever seen outside of our own country, the 
reflection is not entirely satisfactory as a matter 
of national pride. Certain it is, that unless a 
more righteous concern shall obtain in the United 
States to avoid making bad laws on the one hand, 
and to observe and enforce good ones on the 
other, the strides of the country to disorder, and 
all manner of iniquity, will continue to be very 
rapid, and at an increasing pace. 

A ride in the afternoon gave us the country 
residences of the wealthy on the St. Foy road, 
and then we descended to the river road, prefer- 
ring walking down the steepest part, because of 
greater safety than riding. 

We saw the great lumber rafts and yards of 
Quebec; the cove where Wolfe is said to have 
landed when he crossed the river, and with his 
army scaled the cliffs, and flanked the fort and 
took the city; and pursuing our way through the 
poorer parts of the lower city, we climbed up the 


winding avenue to our quarters. 
To 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


“The Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst, come: and whosoever will, let him take 
of the water of life freely.” 


On reading in the 5lst number of “The 
Friend,” dated Seventh Mo. 24th, a short article 
headed “ Extracts from letters of our late friend 
Joseph Snowden,” my heart was cheered and 
animated at the prophecy our departed friend 
had made, relative to the rising generation build- 
ing up the walls; and, too, that in connection 
with it he had remembered the Scripture lan- 
guage, “I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy. 
And upon the servants and upon the hand-maids 
will I pour out of my Spirit saith the Lord.” 
May this little article be the means of encour- 
aging some to more dedicated faithfulness to 
their Lord and Master, in whatever He calls for. 

Let them not hold back a part, or keep that 
which ought to be given as a sacrifice unto the 
Lord. He has been knocking long at the door 
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of some of your hearts for an entrance, waiting 
to be gracious, and to teach and instruct you in 
the way that you should go, and thus to fit and 
“aw you for the different offices in the Church. 

n reference to what our departed friend 
speaks of, alluding to building up the walls, I 
have remembered how it was with Nehemiah in 
his day, when he felt the need there was of faith- 
fulness; so much in earnest was he, that his 
countenance betrayed him, insomuch that the 
king said to him, “ Why is thy countenance sad, 
seeing thou art not sick?” Nehemiah ii. 2. Then 
may some of us be more and more in earnest, 
and see what we are about, and on whose side 
we are; whether we are living too much at ease, 
not willing to take up the cross and despise the 
shame. To those who abide under the Lord's 
preparing hand, in time He will make known 
what He would have them to do. “ But who 
shall abide the day of his coming, or who shall 
stand when He appeareth, for He is like a re- 
finer’s fire and like fuller’s soap. And He shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, and shall 
purefy the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold 
and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness.” Let none be dis- 
couraged because of the refining process, for the 
Good Master will not put more on any than He 
will give strength to bear. But it is his will that 
his children should be brought out as it were, 
from the things of this world, and be purified 
and fitted for his use; and so be changed from a 
state of nature to a state of grace. Therefore I 
would say again, let none be discouraged because 
of the way, but rather rejoice to be counted 
worthy to suffer for His name’s sake, willing to 
own the dear Master in whatever way He calls 
for,—in appearance, words or action,—and then, 
if such as these will not forsake Him, He will 
not forsake them, but will inwardly support and 
strengthen in every time of need. Our Saviour 
himself testified, “him that cometh unto me, I 
will in no wise cast out.” What encouragement! 
The invitation is to every one the world over, no 
matter what his or her condition in life may be; 
the way is free to all, for he that will come may 
come, and take of the water of life freely. But 
the Master will not force any into his measure, 
but leaves us to choose our own way. Then let 
some of us choose more and more the Lord for 
our portion, and the God of Jacob for the lot of 
our inheritance; and be jealous of our God, the 
true and living God, and not make gods of any 
of our possessions, our persons or any thing that 
we have; for our God, He is God and He will 
not give his glory to another, and He has the 
right to rule and reign in our hearts, for we are 
created for purposes of his own glory. 

And the words seem to arise, “ Take off thy 
ornaments that I may know what to do with 
thee,” and submit thy neck to His yoke, then 
mayest thou be enabled to say, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” and if so, by being atten- 
tive to the still small voice, it will be shown thee 
what to do; and by keeping close to this Guide, 
He will from time to time instruct and teach of 
his ways. And thus, by being faithful, there 
may be a looking forward to one here and an- 
other there, being fitted and prepared for the 
Master’s use. The Lord will have a people 
formed for himself, and his testimonies cannot 
fall to the ground. E, C. C. 

Penna., Ninth Mo. 6th, 1886. 





While order is of almost inestimable value, it 
is quite possible to slip almost insensibly into the 
habit of leaning on technicality to escape respon- 
sibility. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Indiana Reform School for Boys. 


Having occasion to visit Plainfield in an as- 
tronomical capacity, I took advantage of seeing 
the State Reform School for Boys. Very soon 
after entering the institution it occurred to me 
that the school ought to be better known than I 
think it is. It is located about half a mile south- 
west of Plainfield, Hendricks County, Ind. The 
farm contains 225 acres in a high state of culti- 
vation ; and seems well adapted for such an es- 
tablishment. The approaches are somewhat hilly 
and romantic. A number of fine springs supply 
an abundance of excellent water. About thirty 
elegant buildings, all brick but one, the ice-house, 
have been erected to accomodate the inmates 
and officers. 

The institution was opened in First Month, 
1868; 2,236 boys having been admitted since 
then. The average number last year was 421, 
without much variation through the year. The 
boys are divided into twelve companies, called 
families ; each fa nily being taught and controlled 
by an officer designated by the homely appella- 
tion of House Father. Boys are taken to stay 
till they are 21 unless reformed sooner. When 
they seem fairly reformed they may go home on 
Ticket of Leave. If they do well may stay, if 
not, go back. 

Hundreds of boys who have been released 
hold honorable — in society ; demonstrat- 
ing the success of the School and its management. 

When boys enter the School they are taught 
the necessity of obedience and strictly required 
to observe it. Much care is taken to assign to 
each boy the kind of work he is best calculated 
to do. He is taught to be prompt in business ; 
is not allowed to use tobacco, nor indulge in im- 
proper language of any kind. If one commits 
an offence he is talked to and shown the evil of 
it. This mode of punishment is generally suffi- 
cient. Butif it fails other means are used. Strict 
order and a high degree of neatness are special 
elements throughout the institution. Great care 
is used to make every thing as pleasant as possible 
for the boys, and thus secure mutual affection. 
It isthen much easier to govern. An extensive 
gymnasium is elegantly arranged for exercises 
during inclement weather. 

A First-Day School—using the International 
Lesson—is held in the afternoon. Each boy 
learns and repeats the Golden Text; and is re- 
quired to be familiar with the general meaning 
of the lesson. Each day before breakfast every 
House Father reads a portion of Scripture to his 
family. Only one institution of the kind in the 
United States is larger—that at Lancaster, Ohio. 
A number of teams are employed in hauling 
various material; and are driven and managed 
by some of the more trusty boys. Indeed, there 
are few kinds of work which these young folks 
do not perform. They make all their own shoes, 
coats, pants, &c., and they are kept well clothed. 
Last year they made 900,000 bricks; more than 
half of which, they used in making the finest 
barn in the state of Indiana. 

The garden of 35 acres was efficiently managed 
by Warren Lawrence with his 40 boys. They 
seemed cheerfully employed in the expert use of 
rakes, hoes, wheelbarrows, &c. Weeds were very 
scarce. A few items of produce are: 12,000 cab- 
bages, 3,500 dozen roasting ears of corn, 200 
bushels of beans, near 300 bu. beets, 60. bu. peas, 
360 bu. tomatoes, 270 bu. sweet potatoes, 250 bu. 
turnips, &c. Two bushels of peas, and the same 
measure of beets, or 30 dozen cucumbers, occa- 
sionally form part of a dinner’s nutriment. 

Two barrels of flour are worked into 400 loaves 


of bread every day. The First-Day evening 
lunch for each boy is one-third of a pie and a 
piece of ginger bread. The milk-room has floor 
and troughs of stone. Tin pans are used. A 
fine spring supplies cold water continually. A 
dozen boys with 24 buckets carried out 48 gallons 
of milk for dinner. At 11 o’clock the boys are 
all drawn up in line, about 500 feet long, for 
dinner parade, in charge of Dr. Givan, assistant 
superintendent. At the sound of drums they 
march a few rods to a certain place in the “court,” 
from which every family divides off to its respec- 
tive place of washing, &c. The wash-room has 
a trough, or sink, extending along the walls, and 
about a foot above it, a tube an inch or so in 
diameter is perforated with holes 2 feet apart. 
The boys are placed opposite these, then the tube 
is filled with water affording a stream for each 
boy to wash—using his own soap, towel, comb 
and glass. All meet in the great dining hall in 
perfect order, seated at long tables, and get still 
for a moment, then repeat a blessing of two or 
three sentences in beautiful concert. The officers 
and visitors now retire to a seperate building, 
and all are refreshed with plain and excellent 
food. 

A large three-story house, called the Main 
Building, is the officers’ home. The south side is 
covered with luxuriant Virginia Creeper. From 
the top of the tower, 75 feet high, we had a fine 
bird’s-eye view of the farm, Plainfield and sur- 
rounding country. Immediately west is the grand 
Court, with its elegant walks and shade trees. 
The Chapel is a little farther west. Beyond this, 
and north-west, the orchard resembles a small 
forest. The brick-yard is south-west ; gas-house 
south-east. White Lick river meanders along the 
eastern side of the farm. <A few rods north of the 
main building is a lake or reservoir 300 feet long, 


100 feet wide and 10 feet deep. It is well stocked 
with fish which are readily enticed to the surface 


with bread, grasshoppers, &c. The water is sup- 
plied by springs; and having an outlet is always 
fresh. In winter great quantities of ice are gath- 
ered from this lake and stored in a fine ice-house 
near the west end. An extensive play-ground 
is north of the lake. The Chapel is an elegant 
building, 75 feet by 50. Visible truss-work sup- 
ports the roof; no ceiling. John G. Blake is 
chaplain. The boys love him—‘ think the world 
of him.” All meet here for worship. If a boy 
goes to sleep, or misbehaves in any way his num- 
ber is written on the black-board, and he must 
stand up at his seat until the number is erased, 
or he is otherwise ordered to sit down. School 
is vacated, and farming and various trades, &c., 
taught, during the crop season. Only one-half 
of each day is occupied in regular school work 
during school season—the other half-day being 
employed at work, or exercise of some kind. 
This system is thought to be better for the boys 
than to spend all day in the school-room. q 

An ample dormitory contains 41 beds, one of 
which is occupied by a watch-boy, or reporter of 
what may be out of order. The boys’ day-clothing 
is all taken and stored in a separate room. The 
windows are covered with strong wire netting to 
prevent escape or entry. The room is kept warm 
all night in cold weather. 

W. Dawson. 
—_————__... 

We owe much, very much, to those restraints 
and hinderings of every sort, in our home life, in 
our social life, in our occupation, in our limita- 
tion of opportunities, in our fear of immediate 
consequences of wrong-doing, that hold us back 
from the first steps ruinward—which we have it 
in our heart to take. 
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EVENING TIME. 
BY HENRY BURTON, M.A. 


The sun has set ; his train of gold 
Drops down the western sky ; 

A purple veil is on the world, 
Stilling the curlew’s cry. 


The bat, like some old verger, stays 
To lock the temple door ; 

Flapping about in crooked ways, 
Glad that the day is o’er. 


The busy clang, the noise, the whir, 
Die in a silence deep; 

A hush is on the oak and fir, 
The poplars are asleep. 


Like monks, within the chancel dim, 
The hooded shadows pass, 

To sing a silent vesper hymn 
Or say a silent mass. 


And Venus swings her burning lamp, 
And signals on to Mars, 

Till the deep sky is one vast camp 
Of red or golden stars. 


x * * * * 


I near the western bound of life; 
Fast drops the setting sun ; 

Behind me lie the toils and strife, 
My task is all but done. 


My locks are white with almond bloom, 
Sweet prophecy of spring; 

My winter’s past, beyond the tomb 
The Easter angels sing. 


These wrinkles on my face and hands— 
It always seems to me— 

Are the wave-ripples on the sands 
Telling of “ no more sea.” 


A hush is over mind and heart; 
The calm one’s spirit feels 

Who turns aside from street or mart, 
And by God’s altar kneels. 


Life’s day is gone; the evening star 
Is glowing in the sky ; 

And heaven is near that seemed afar, 
So bright it is, so nigh! 


The shadows gather ; I am old, 
My day dissolves in night; 

But lo! the sky is streaked with gold, 
At evening-time ’tis light. 


Manchester, Eng. 


———.¢- 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


First the acorn, then the shoot, 
Then the sapling with fine root 
Which a baby’s hand may pull ; 
See it stretch to seek and cull 
All it needs of help and food, 
All its hunger craves as good. 
This way, that way, night and morn, 
Go the little fibres forth, 
East and west and north and south 
Run they, gathering, as they go, 
From the earth and sky and air; 
While the trunk and branches grow, 
Ring on ring, and day by day, 
Taller, greener, and more fair,— 
Slow, but ceaseless ; in this way 
Is the mighty oak-tree born. 


Selected. 


First the baby, feeble thing, 
Needing constant ministering ; 
Such a tender germ, and small, 
If it is to live at all. 
Then, as ardent youth awakes, 
Reaching out, it seeks and takes— 
This way, that way, night and morn— 
From the earth and sea and air - 
All it craveth everywhere. 
Be it poison, be it food, 
All it longs to know and see, 
All to try, or bad or good ; 
All the various tests of Fate, 
Still dissatisfied to be 
Barred by any hindering gate, 
Till the full-grown man is born. 


Never oak but had its birth 
In some acorn dropped to earth; 
Never man but grew by these 
Imperceptible degrees. 
Every hour of every day, 
As it hurries on its way,— 
This way, that way, morn and night,— 
Every moment of each hour 
Has its power to raise and lift, 
Or its little hindering power. 
Nothing idly passes by, 
Naught too small to give its gift; 
Bind their wings, then, as they fly,— 
Till they bless thee, hold them tight. 


snnsnnpcncielgiaiaaeaeaaiiaetsiai 
Tobacco and Refinement. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 

Many sages in various forms of philosophy, 
many saints in diverse phases of faith, have in: 
sisted on the conflict between lower and higher 
impulses in man, between the flesh and the spirit, 
The trio of evil influences in Christianity is still 
the world, the flesh, and the Devil. Certainly 
the use of tobacco belongs on the wrong side of 
this enduring struggle into which we all enter 
singly and collectively. It belongs to the flesh, 
and smacks, at times, of both the other two, 
This habit gains ground at the expense of emo- 
tional refinement and spiritual force. 

It is difficult to understand how a refined man 
can accept the fellowship of a habit which adds 
so distinct an element of disgust and offence along 
the entire line of misery and vice. It is difficult 
to understand how a good man can be willing to 
endure this affiliation of sensuous and pernicious 
appetites; and how a clean man can be willing 
to unite himself to that great army of expector- 
ants who defile the world in so many ways and 
places. No matter how carefully the process of 
refinement proceeds, it still leaves some traces of 
a disagreeable and truly vulgar kinship. Smok- 
ing is the least offensive use of tobacco; but one 
cannot smoke, and frequent the society of those 
who do not smoke, without bearing in his clothes 
the stale odor of his disagreeable habit. Much 
worse than this, he breathes it out in every ex- 
piration. The sweet air of heaven is turned by 
him each instant into a malodorous savor of an 
offering on the altar of appetite. He himself, in 
losing the purity of a pure breath, loses the sense 
of wrong he is doing his own life and the lives 
of others ; yet he brings that sense afresh to every 
one who, with quicker sensibilities, approaches 
him. 

This loss of the feeling of offence in an offen- 
sive appetite marks an important point in which 
the habit interferes with refinement and true 
courtesy. The smoker takes it patiently when 
a superior power sorts him out and hems him in, 
in a place set apart to this disagreeable indulgence 
as a smoking-car—bearing what traces of its low 
uses! But when he is left to himself, on the 
street, in a public place, in legislative halls, he 
assumes at once the precedence of his unkindly 
habit, and lets his neighbor make what shift he 
can to avoid the air which he sends forth from 
the recesses of his mouth, laden with disturbance 
to eyes, nostrils, and lungs. There is scarcely a 
smoker to be found that does not, at some time, 
in a careless way, put upon others the discomfort 
of his habit. How can it be otherwise? He is 
driven by an exacting demand, whose a 
able effects are very much hidden from him 
The smoker loses the power to see himself as 
others see him. If those who use tobacco were 
decidedly in the minority, the habit would be 
thought to be a strange, outlandish, outrageous 
perversion of the decorum of life ; and in its open 
indulgence, a surprising trespass on good taste 
and delicate consideration. T think we shall see 





this to be so if we consider the effect the habit 
of chewing, or smoking even, would have on our 
estimateofarefined woman. The union is almost 
an impossibility. Yet there is nothing but the 
nature of the habit that renders the use of tobacco 
unfit in a woman. It is a superior purity and 
refinement only that banish it from such a pres- 
ence.—S. S. Times. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 

With a feeling of that love which extends over 
land and sea, my thoughts reach to all who are 
mourning for the datletion and departures in 
our once highly favored Society. To these my 
heart goes forth in tender love, that would gather 
all into unity, into the bond of peace, the Truth, 
the Life. Let us mind that which keeps us hum- 
ble and low, in a waiting, teachable state; and 
not be frightened at the word, “ Wilburite,” which 
some in these Western States are trying to fasten 
upon all who steadily adhere to the doctrines 
and practices of Friends. O! let us be willing to 
suffer like reproach to that which was abundant- 
ly heaped upon our forefathers in the Truth: 
knowing and believing that, if we steadfastly 
maintain our integrity and a willing obedience 
to the guiding grace in our own hearts, our re- 
ward is sure; for we shall feel the Lord’s preserv- 
ing care to be over us; and this will redound to 
our Creator’s praise on earth; and, through his 
mercy, to our exceeding happiness hereafter. 

This is written in that love which would gather 
into oneness, and restore the weak. 

Rosert KNOWLEs. 
A member of smaller body, Iowa. 
Cedar Co., Ninth Mo. 3rd, 1886. 


A Brave Boy’s Deed. 


The Story of How a Telegraph Lad’s Good Aim 
Saved a Train. 

A few weeks ago there passed away an old 
man of three-score or more, who had led a quiet 
and apparently uneventful life. From a little 
before his middle age he had been a follower of 
railroad work, and for years before his death a 
locomotive engineer. Some fifteen years ago an 
occurrence took place in his life that may have 
changed its whole current. 

One stormy, snowy night in December a freight 
train accident occured through the breaking of a 
car axle. The scene of the accident was on a 
re of the road very crooked. The wreckers 

ad been called out, and with them the young 
telegraph boy, whose duty it was to climb a tele- 
graph-pole, making the necessary attachments 
with wires, clamps etc. , and to assist in the work- 
ing of other trains past the obstruction. This 
boy was intrusted with the important task of open- 
ing and operating an additional office. Sitting 
on an impromptu chair, built of fence-rails and 
stones, at the foot of the telegraph-pole, his duty 
was to stop all trains coming toward the obstruc- 
tion and hold them until one of the tracks had 
been cleared. It was on a Saturday night, and 
but few trains—save the regular night express 
—were running. Clothed with unusual respon- 
sibility the lad sat through a terrible blinding 
snow and sleet storm, hour after hour, no shelter 
and no company save the constant tick of the 
little instrument that held him in communication 
with the outer world. 

One o’clock has come. The night express 
should be there. Orders have come from the 
wreck, “ Hold the express at all hazards.” A 
glance at the watch tells the boy that he must 
take his lamps and meet the express as far above 
as possible. There were no air-brakes in those 
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days. A heavy, blinding, cheerless fog had settled 
down like a thick cover over the deep cut in the 
rocks, The snow from above was still coming 
down in sheets. Plowing his way through the 
wet snow over the uneven surface of rails and 
ties, went the boy in the direction of the expected 
express, whose faint rumble could first be felt, 
then faintly heard. Planting himself firmly be- 
tween the rails, the boy stood, a lamp in each 
hand, waiting to swing at the first burst of the 
headlight through the fog. Nearer and closer 
came the heavy train. One second, two, three, 
and the headlight commences to lighten up the 
banks and rocks of the curve. The fog lifts, the 
light gleams on the wet, shining rails. Swing 
goes the red lamp as the blinding glare of the 
powerful headlight shoots into sight at the upper 
end of the curve. Faster swings the red light. 
No answering blast of the whistle. The red light 
is on a desperate, almost despairing swing. No 
answer yet. The boy leaps over the outer rail 
into the ditch alongside, poising Himself as he 
jumps, and as the great glaring monster is upon 
him his right arm puts an almost superhuman 
force into the last swing, the lamp leaves his 
hand and with a crash goes through the little 
glass door in the front of the engineer’s cab, 
right into the face of our old friend the engineer. 
The lad sunk back into the rocky fissures of 
the cut, the train rushes by him harmlessly, but 
with a terrible shriek of the whistle. The old 
chain-brake snaps like an overstrained muscle 
and away rushes the express past that clicking 
instrument, on, on, into the darkness, out of hear- 
ing and beyond recall. Slowly and wearily the 
boy plods his way over the ties to his post at the 
instrument, pondering over his unheeded efforts 
and the result. “ Hold the express at all hazards!” 
—and where was that express? There, with his 
trembling fingers upon the key of the instrument, 
he sat trying to tell his superior officer at the 
wreck that his efforts to hold the express had 
failed. This he did without telling of the fate 
of that red light. Voices are presently heard 
through the darkness, and ere long the swaying 
of several lighted lanterns are to be seen as the 
come from the direction of the lost train. A 
few seconds later the eager, peering faces of the 
train men appear, and the boy recognizes the 
familiar faces of the conductor and brakeman of 
the express. The train had stopped, but only a 
few yards away from the wreck, and the men 
had come back to pick up the operator, whom 
they supposed was mangled and dead in the curve 
above. The engineer, they say, had been badly 
hurt by some of the broken brake-chain. The 
boy is grateful and happy because it is no worse. 
In a minute or so the engineer—our old friend 
—makes his appearance. Face covered with 
blood, which he had vainly tried to wipe away 
with bunches of greasy waste, a long cut just 
under the roots of his hair, told where he had been 
hurt. Throwing his arms around the brave boy’s 
neck he whispered through his sobs of joy as the 
tears trickled down his blood-covered cheeks : 
“T was asleep and you risked your life to save 
us all. Thank God, you threw it straight and 
true. I will be a different man from to-night.” 
"Twas so. The true tale has never before ton 
told. That engineer’s life was thenceforth a true, 
honest and sober one. The chain served as a 
pretext for the wound, and the fireman, who was 
nodding on his box, too, never knew the true 
history. Death long ago came to him in the 
discharge of his duty. And now that the shades 
of death have closed over our old friend, peace 
to his memory. 
His occasional meetings with his operator 
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friend were always gentle, kind and full of affec- 
tion, and no mention was ever made of the at- 
tempt to “hold the express at all hazards.”— 
Philadelphia Times. 


“A Genius for Helping Folks.” —* There is a 
man,” said his neighbor, speaking of a village 
carpenter, “who has done more good, I really 
believe, in this community, than any other person 
who ever lived in it. He cannot talk very well 
in prayer-meeting, and he doesn’t often try. He 
isn’t worth two thousand dollars, and it’s very 
little that he can put down on subscription papers 
for any other object. But a new family never 
moves into the village that he does not find them 
out, to give them a neighborly welcome, and offer 
any little service he can render. He is usually 
on the lookout to give strangers a seat in his pew 
at church. He is always ready to watch with a 
sick neighbor, and look after his affairs for him ; 
and I’ve sometimes thought he and his wife kept 
house-plants in winter just for the sake of being 
able to send little bouquets to invalids. He finds 
time for a pleasant word for every child he meets, 
and you'll always see them climbing into his one- 
horse wagon when he has no other load. He 
really seems to have a genius for helping folks 
in all sorts of common ways, and it does me good 
every day just to meet him on the streets.”— 
Christian Observer. 

onpmenpiaoannpiipeinaamaatins 

Men pay their tribute to virtue by their careful 
evasion of the plain facts about their personal 
vices. Many a man who does not scruple at 
doing a wrong, will resent the suggestion that he 
has done that wrong under its ordinary name. 
A man will feel justified, for example, in saying 
that which is not true about a matter that he is 
deeply interested in concealing; but he will not 
admit that he is “a liar.” No, indeed! Even if 
he takes money from his employers who have 
trusted him, he is not ready to say squarely that 
he is “a thief.” Far from that! Even if he were 
to kill a man in a duel, when he had tried to do 
it, he would not think it fair to call him “a mur- 
derer.” Of course not! Indeed, there are very 
few persons who are willing to have their par- 
ticular transgression called by its appropriate 
designation.—S. 8. Times. 


' 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Somnambulism.—A. writer in the Christian 
Advocate says, that the cure for this affection 
lies in the mental controP of the patient over 


himself. “Descending from a long line of som- 
nambulists,” he has had experiences as well as 
unusual opportunities for observation. During 
the waking hours of the patient he must be 
thoroughly impressed with a sense of the danger. 
Among other illustrations, he mentions the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Another case is that of a lovely lady—wife of 
one of the most successful ministers of the Mis- 
souri Conference. This lady, always an invalid, 
was an incorrigible sleep-walker, often covering 
distances and performing feats of which she was 
utterly incapable in her waking hours. For 
years she was obliged to sleep under guard or 
else with doors and windows securely fastened. 
She could never be trusted with her children or 
with younger persons. Her husband, who was 
always her devoted nurse, took upon himself the 
duty of caring for their little ones at night. 
When one of them was six weeks old he, one 
night, handed it to its mother to be nursed. Both 
parents, being greatly fatigued from loss of rest, 
fell asleep, when suddenly the mother started up 
and threw the infant from her to the middle of 





the floor, where it lay an unconscious heap. The 
father sprang to his feet exclaiming: “O, mother, 
= have killed our babe, you have killed our 
yabe!” The mother’s anguish was indescribable, 
but the shock wasa complete cure. That infant 
is now ten years old, and the mother has never 
since made an involuntary movement in her 
sleep. She recently repeated the instance to the 
writer.” 


The Lick Telescope—The object glass of the 
Lick telescope is now substantially finished, and 
the few astronomers who as yet have had the 
ee of looking through it speak of it in the 

ighest terms. The figure and color correction 
appear to be excellent, and it has of course an 
enormous superiority in light over everything 
preceding. The views it gives in dark nights 
of the brighter clusters and nebule are simply 
magnificent, and the defining power is such that 
it easily splits the most difficult double stars, 
like y Corone for instance. The Clarks have, 
however, just met a serious check in the matter 
of the “photographic corrector,” which they 
were preparing in order to fit the instrument for 
astronomical photography. The disk burst into 
three pieces on the grinding tool, and they will 
have to await the casting of another. The loss 
falls on the maker of the glass—Feil, of Paris. 
When the disk was first received, the tests by 
polarized light showed that the glass was suffer- 
ing severe internal strains, probably due to im- 
perfect annealing; and the Clarks notified the 
maker that they feared it would not bear work- 
ing; he, however, thought it would, and told 
them to go ahead at his risk, which they did, 
with the result stated above. The erection of 
the instrument will not be delayed by the acci- 
dent.— T he Independent. 


Sumac for Tanning.—Experiment has proven 
the value of our principal American varieties of 
sumac for tanning purposes, although the pre- 
ference is usually given to the foreign product. 
The varieties most commonly employed in this 
country are: Rhustyphina, staghorn sumac, grow- 
ing ten to thirty feet high ; Rhus glabra, smooth 
or white sumac, growing two to twelve feet high ; 
Rhus copallina, dwarf or black sumac, growing 
one to seven feet high, and a fragrant sumac, a 
dwarf sort often confounded with the copallina. 

Sumac grows spontaneously in such large 
quantity in various sections of the country, on 
poor, rough, and abandoned lands and hillsides, 
that it has never been subjected to cultivation, 
though there appears no reason why the hardy 
sorts may not be cultivated. Of the varieties 
mentioned by Dr. McMurtrie in a report on su- 
mac, made under the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, the Rhus glabra, 
or smooth sumac, was mentioned as the most val- 
uable for tanning purposes, though the dwarf 
sorts are also employed. 

In this country where sumac is prepared for 
the dyer and tanner, the leaves are collected and 
cured by country people, and sold and delivered 
to the owners of mills for grinding. This is done 
more extensively in Virginia than elsewhere. 

Dealers in the raw material urge collectors of 
the leaves to observe the following rules: The 
leaf should be taken when in full sap, before it 
has turned red and begun to wither or has been 
affected by frost, to insure a maximum value for 
tanning purposes. Either the leaf-bearing stems 
may be stripped off, or the entire stalk may be 
cut away and the leaves upon it allowed to wither 
before being carried to the drying-shed ; but care 
must be observed that these are neither scorched 
nor bleached by the sun. When wilted, they 
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are conveyed to a covered place and spread upon 
open shelving or racks to dry.—N. Y. World. 

Intelligence of Insects.—Charles Mackay, in a 
pleasantly written article in The Independent, 
mentions that when ascending Ben Lomond in 
Scotland, with two companions, they came upon 
a very large ant-hill, composed of twigs, leaves 
of the pine and similar materials. One of the 
party having lighted a cigar, carelessly threw 
the burning match on the hill, to the imminent 
danger of setting it on fire. 

“ In less than half a minute scores and hundreds 
of ants rushed upon the blazing beam—for such 
it must have appeared in their eyes—and, exert- 
ing their strength simultaneously upon it, endeav- 
ored to thrust it from their city. Seer of them 
were burned to death in the gallant endeavor ; 
but the survivors, nothing daunted, pressed for- 
ward over their dead or writhing bodies, as if 
conscious that there was no safety for those who 
still lived as long as the awful combustible was 
permitted to blaze and crackle in the midst of 
them. Iwas apprehensive that the whole mound, 
built as it was of dry twigs, would take fire ; but 
the mists had lain upon the mountain and the 
valley, the air was moist, and the flame of the 
match burnt upward. Onward rushed the reso- 
lute firemen, score upon score, hundred upon 
hundred, till at last they rolled the match over 
and over and out of their precincts, charred and 
blackened and incapable of further mischief. 
We all more or less, mistrusted our eyes; and 
the youngest, most thoughtless, and therefore the 
most cruel, of our company, suggested that, if 
there were intelligence and design on the part of 
the ants in acting as we supposed they had done, 
there would be no harm in making a second ex- 
periment. No sooner said thandone. Another 
match was ignited and thrown upon the heap, 
and again, precisely as on the first occasion, the 
ants rushed pell-mell upon the blazing intruder, 
to prevent a conflagration, which, had it taken 
firm hold, it would have been impossible for them 
to extinguish. Again some of the foremost 
champions of the public safety lost their limbs, 
and many more of them their lives ; and again, 
by the mere force and pressure of numbers acting 
with a common purpose, the match was extruded 
before much harm had been done. I opposed 
myself to a.third renewal of the experiment, and 
succeeded in persuading my companions, although 
not without difficulty, that enough had been done 
for curiosity and natural history ; that the truly 
merciful man was as merciful to the smallest as 
to the largest of God’s creatures: and that we had 
no right, in the mere wantonness of scientific ob- 
servation, to take away the life which it was im- 
possible for us to bestow. 


The Eruption at Krakatoa.— V erbeck, who was 
deputed by the Dutch Indian Government to 
report on the volcanic outbreak in the Sunda 
Straits in 1883, estimates the amount of ejected 
matter to have been at least ten cubic miles. 
The velocity of ejection was greater than that 
of the heaviest ordnance, and the ejected material 
reached a height of thirty miles. A great atmos- 
pheric wave, starting from Krakatoa as a centre 
spread itself round the world, describing the 
whole circumference in about thirty-six hours. 


—_———-—e 


Items. 


—Progress of the Southern Colored People.—A copy 
of The Southern Letter, a small sheet issued at Tus- 
kegee, Ala., gives some interesting information re- 
specting the Normal School for Colored Students 
located there, which publishes it. Tuition at the 
school is free, and board, including every thing, $8 
per month, payable partly in labor. The present 


attendance is 200. The corner-stone has been laid 
for an additional building, designed as a dormito 
for the young men. The boys are now making the 
brick to be used in this, and it is expected that the 
will saw the lumber from timber on the farm and 
do the carpenter work. 

When the school closed for its vacation, one of 
the students, a member of the Senior class for next 
term, owed the school about $15. He tried to ob- 
tain a summer school, but failed in this, owing to 
the lateness of the season. He did not, however, 
stand about doing nothing, but hired himself toa 
farmer at 50 cents a day, and has paid his debt. 

Another young man, the paper states, “After 
walking from his home, a distance of thirty miles, 
arrived at the school a few days ago with five live 
chickens. He said that he wanted to enter the 
school, and wanted us to take the chickens as part 
payment of his board. The boarding department 
accepted the chickens, and the young man is now 
working in the day and attending night school in 
order to earn money with which to enter the regular 
day classes. This is the kind of young men that we 
like to ——. They will make their mark.” 

It mentions also, on the authority of the Charleston 
News and Courier, that there are 1057 colored de- 
positors in the Savings Banks of that city, and the 
total amount of their deposits is $125,000. 

These are encouraging statements; yet there is a 
drawback in the report of one of their teachers, who 
has been making a two months’ tour through five 
counties of Alabama, and who says: “ Taking the 
people as a whole, I think that they are not doin 
nearly so well as they should be doing; in fact, 
find thousands who seem to be making little, if any, 
progress at all. The system of farming under which 
the Negro has been working and is working, will 
not allow him to improve financially. The country 
Negro is industrious, but he has no executive ability, 
which leaves him a prey to the merchant who feeds 
him while his crop is growing. The average renter 
works on for years ens accumulating anything, 
simply making a bare living. But in spite of the 
backwardness of the mass of our people, I find many 
who are doing well. I know more than a hundred 
colored men who own from 40 to 600 acres of land, 
— their farms are well stocked with cattle and 
mules. 


—Papal Representative at Court of China.—The 
determination of the Vatican to appoint a represen- 
tative at Peking is said to be disliked by the French 
Government which has heretofore regarded the 
Catholics in France as under its protection, and 
issued passports for those who desired to travel in 
that country. The London Times thinks the im- 
pulse for this movement came from the Chinese 
Government, which regarded the French protect- 
orate as a possible source of trouble. “It gavea 
foreign government, with which China had been, 
all but in name, at war, almost limitless rights of 
interfering ; and it made the Chinese authorities ap- 
pear to disadvantage in the eyes of their subjects.” 


— Western Unitarian Conference.—The action of 
this body, which ey repudiated almost all 
connection with Christianity, does not appear to be 
approved by their brethren elsewhere, if we may 
judge from the action of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, which has re- 
solved, “‘ That we reassert our firm adherence to the 
objects for which the association was founded— 
namely, ‘to diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure Christianity,’ and would regard it 
as a subversion of the purpose for which its funds 
have been contributed, as well as of the principles 
cherished by its officers, to give assistance to any 
church or organization which does not rest em- 
phatically on the Christian basis.” 


— Temperance Legislation. — General Fisk, in 
thanking a senator for assistance in passing certain 
Indian legislation, excluding liquor from all Indian 
reservations, asked him if he didn’t think he ought, 
for the sake of consistency, if for no other reason, to 
favor the exclusion of liquor from the territories as 
well. As it is, said the General, you exclude liquor 
from the reservations because it promotes Christian 
civilization instead of barbarism, and you allow it 
in the territories though it promotes barbarism, in- 
stead of Christian eiviliaation. 
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several States is to let the people decide whether it 
shall be prohibited by the cokaddion of constitutional 
amendments, and until such amendments are adopted 
by the passage of local option laws.’ They oppose the 
third party movement, and call upon the Republican 
organization to adopt their sentiments of the subject of 
the liquor traffic. 

From late Statistics, the following facts have been 
developed in relation to the Liquor Traffic in this 
country: There are in the United States about 250,000 
licensed and unlicensed places where intoxicants are 
sold ; of these some 150,000 are kept by Democrats, and 
nearly 100,000 by Republicans; 100,000 men, women 
and children die drunkards annually. 

A train passed through Las Vegas, New Mexico, on 
the 15th instant, conveying 400 Chiricahua and Warm 
Spring Indians from their reservation in Arizona to 
Florida. It was known that they had been supplying 
Geronimo with ammunition when he was on the “ war 
path,” and “there was no telling what moment they 
might break out.” Hence the decision to remove them 
to Florida. 

A despatch from Eagle Pass, Texas, says that a valu- 
able deposit of bituminous coal has been discovered at 
the depth of ninety feet on land recently bought by the 
Southern Pacific Company from General Naranjo, on 
the west side of the Sabinas River. The vein is six 
feet ten inches thick. 

It is reported from the cane-growing 
Louisiana, that the yield of sugar will fall a 
cent. below that of last year. 

According to a telegram from Charleston, received 
on the 20th instant, “ detonations and tremors” continue 
at Summerville, but they are growing less forcible and 
frequent, and the people are getting used to them and 
hopeful that they will soon cease. 

Severe wind storms occurred on the 16th instant, in 
the West and Northwest. In Terre Haute, many large 
buildings in the centre of the city were unroofed, and 
their interiors damaged by rain. The aggregate loss 
is estimated at $45,000. The damage along the Wabash 
Valley is reported at $90,000. 

A Niagara Falls excursion train on the Nickel Plate 
Railroad, was run into by a freight train in a cut near 
Silver Creek, New York, on the morning of the 14th 
instant, and the smoking and baggage cars were tele- 
scoped. About 18 persons were killed and 13 injured, 
several dangerously, if not fatally. 

The Brooklyn bridge receipts on the 13th instant, 
were $2795.82, the largest taken in on a single day since 
the structure was opened. 

A bird’s eye view from Trinity spire, New York, 
would disclose, it is said, 16,000 saloons in sight— 
12,000 in New York, and 4000 in Jersey City, Newark 
and Paterson. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 320, 
which was 41 less than during the previous week, and 
41 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 161 were males and 159 females: 35 
died of consumption ; 24 of diseases of the heart; 20 of 
marasmus; 20 of typhoid fever; 14 of cholera infan- 
tum; 11 of convulsions, and 10 of inflammation of the 
brain. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s registered, 1113; coupon, 
111%; 4’s, registered, 126}; coupons, 1273; 3’s, 101; 
currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton was quiet 93 cts. for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Choice lots of bran were scarce and wanted, 
but medium grades were dull. Sales of 1 car good 
western winter bran at $14 per ton. 

Petroleum was quiet at 6} cts. for 70 Abel test in 
barrels, and 8§ cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was very quiet. Springs 
were scarce and steady, but winters were abundant and 
weak. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at 
$3.75; 250 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.20; 250 barrels do. 
straight, at $4.50; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.65 a 
$4.85; 125 barrels Minnesota clear, at $4, and 500 bar- 
rels do. patent, at $4.80 a $5. Rye flour was quiet but 
steady at $3.25 a $3.30 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was dull, No. 2 red closing at 83 cts. 
bid and 83} cts. asked. Rye was quoted at 56 cts. per 
bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn.—No. 2 mixed 
closed at 47 cts. bid and 474 cts. asked. Oats were 
dull but steady, No. 2 white closing at 34} cts. bid, and 
344 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were }c. lower, at 3 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were active at 2 a 4} cts. Lambs were active 
3 a 6} cts. 

Hogs were fair 6 a 7} cts. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 3500; sheep, 14,000; 
hogs, 5700. 

ForreicN.~Lord Randolph Churchill, replying to 
the directors of the Scottish Protestant Alliance; who 
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recently severely criticised his answer to their remon- 
strances against the appointment of Matthews, a Roman 
Catholic, to the Home Secretaryship, says he must de- 
cline to enter the field of polemic theology in regard 
to the position of Catholics in a Protestant State. He 
adds that, if the views of the Alliance were pushed to 
a logical conclusion, they would involve the repeal of 
all those acts of Parliament removing the political dis- 
abilities of Catholics and the re-enactment of penal 
laws, which a vast majority of the British people are 
anxious to forget. 

United Ireland suggests that, in view of the probable 
rejection of C. 8S. Parnell’s Land bill, all the distressed 
tenants in Ireland resort to the workhouse. ‘ While 
it is disgraceful,” says United Ireland, “to enter the 
workhouse as a loafer, it would be in the highest de- 
gree honorable to occupy the workhouse as an encamp- 
ment against landlordism. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, the new Viceroy of 
Ireland arrived at Kingstown early on the morning of 
the 16th instant. The Marquis was accompanied by 
his wife, Lady Londonderry. 

When the couple departed from the railway station 
they were greeted with cheers, followed by groans. 
On arriving in Dublin they proceeded to the Castle, 
where they were welcomed by a large crowd of loyal- 
ists, who cheered heartily. There was also a hostile 
crowd there, which did its best to offset the welcome 
by cheering lustily for Parnell and “ United Ireland.” 

On the evening of the 20th instant, a revolution was 
attempted in the city of Madrid, by a number of Spanish 
troops eee in that city. It was led by Brigadier 
General Villa Campa. It was ill-planned and prac- 
tically amounted to little more than a mutiny. 

Martial law was proclaimed throughout the city as 
soon as the condition of affairs was clearly perceived 
by the Government. The émeute was a complete sur- 
prise to Madrid. Quiet was soon restored after the 
revolutionists were driven from the Southern Railway. 
A number of the insurgents were taken prisoners. 

The next morning there was no appearance of a rev- 
olution or even of disorder. 

A despatch from Vienna to the Times says there are 
rumors in diplomatic circles at the Austrian capital that 
recent negotiations between the three Emperors have 
resulted favorably and that there are now good pros- 
pects for an agreement shortly between Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria relative to common action in Bul- 
garia. In regard to the immediate future, the despatch 
says it is stated that Russia has yielded her plan of 
proceeding alone in Bulgaria, and intends now to treat 
the whole question on the basis of the treaty of Berlin 
and submit it to the consideration of Europe. 

In an interview with Prince Bismarck, De Giers, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, distinctly promised that 
Russia would not occupy Bulgaria. 

The Sobranje, as the Bulgarian Parliament is called, 
has voted a grant of $500,000 to purchase all of Prince 
Alexander’s property in Bulgaria, retaining from the 
whole sum $186,000 with which to liquidate the Prince’s 
indebtedness to the national bank. It has also adopted 
an address to the Czar praying for his protection over 
the independence and liberty of Bulgaria. 

Mail advices from China and Japan received in San 
Francisco report that the total number of cholera cases 
throughout Japan since its first appearance this year 
is, according to the Japan Gazette, 59,000, of which 37,- 
000 resulted fatally. The indications are that the 
epidemic is now abating. Intelligence from Seoul, 
Corea, says cholera is still raging in that city. Ac- 
cording to official returns the fatal cases for Sixth Mo. 
this year were 38,600, out of a population of 250,000. 
Outside of the capital the epidemic is equally fatal. At 
Shinshu, Province of Keishodo, 5,000, and at Torai 
6,000 deaths are reported to have occurred in one 
month. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS. 
Teachers are wanted for these Schools, which will 
be opened Tenth Month 4th. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh St. 
Edward 8. Lowry, 2220 Pine St. 
William T. Elkinton, 325 Pine St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days with the 7.7, 9.3, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the school. 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be sent 
to the school by telephone. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jacob Smedley, Fkfd., $2, vol. 60, 
and for Hannah B. Wray, N. Y. City, $2, vol. 60; from 
Jane B. Smith, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for Susanna Brin- 
ton, $2, vol. 60; from Benjamin Macomber, Vt., $2, to 
No. 11, vol. 61; from Caroline Cope, Cal., $2, vol. 60; 
from Sarah B. Chambers, Del., per Clarkson Moore, 
Agent, $2, vol. 60; from Nathan Cope, Philada., $2, 
vol. 60; from Martha Gregson, Philada., $2, vol. 60; 
from Hannah W. Hedley, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from 
George Rhoads, W. Town, $2, vol. 60; from Robert 
Knowles. lo., $10, being $2 each for Wm. H. Oliphant, 
Clarkson T. Penrose, William D. Branson, and Thomas 
Leech, Io., and Jason Penrose, O., vol. 60; from Wil- 
liam Penn Evans, Colo., $2, vol. 60; from Walker 
Moore, Pa., $8, being $2 each for himself, Asahel W, 
Moore, and Paschall Moore, Pa., and Caleb Moore, 
Kans., vol 60; from James R. Cooper, Pa., $12, being 
$2 each for himself, J. Morris Cooper, Charles Cooper, 
Thomas B. Hoopes, Celina T. Pratt, and Jabez Thomp- 
son, vol. 60 ; from Emeline B. Prickett, Stacy F. Haines, 
Rebecca H. Wills, and Richardson 8. Reeve, N. J., $2 
each, vol. 60; from Richard H. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol, 
60; from William Robinson, Agent, Ind., $10, being 
$2 each for Job Hinshaw, William Peacock, Elijah 
Peacock, Phariba Hill, and Lydia Robinson, vol. 60; 
from Joseph Kirk, O., $2, vol. 60; from Owen Evans, 
Del., $2, vol. 60; from Sarah T. House, Pa., per David 
Evans, $2, vol. 60; from Esther Fogg and Joseph 
Armstrong, Io., $2 each, vol. 60; from Rebecca Askew, 
Io., per Benjamin Askew, $2, vol. 60; from M. Pan- 
coast, Pa., $1, to No. 52, vol. 60; from Nathan F. 
Spencer, N. C., $2, vol. 60, and for Reuben Davis, $2, 
vol. 60; from Capt. William Reed, Mass., per Joseph 
Cartland, $2, vol. 60; from Thomas Emmons, Agent, 
Io., $8, being $2 each for Thomas Blackburn, Jesse R. 
Garwood, Benjamin Coppock, and Mary H. Brackin, 
vol. 60; from William e Warner, Gtn., $2, vol. 60; 
from L. A. Geiger, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Albert 
R. Lawrence, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from James Masters, 
Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for Sarah E. Patton, $2, vol. 60; 
from Edward L. South, Philada., $2, vol. 60, and for 
E. W. South, M. D., N. J., $2, vol. 60; for Elizabeth 
L. Dutton, Philada., $2, vol. 60. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICE. 

The next meeting of the Friends’ Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held Tenth Mo. 2nd, 1886, at 2 0’elock, P. M., 
at Friends’ School-house, 140 N. 16th St., Philada. 

All friends of education are cordially invited. 

PHEBE NICHOLSON, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Committee who have charge of this institution, 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Tenth Month, Ist, 
at 11 A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions and the Committee 
on Instruction meet the same day, at 9 A. Mm. : 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School o 
Second-day evening, Ninth Mo. 27th. For the accom- 
modation of this committee, conveyances will be in 
waiting at Westtown Station on the arrival of trains 
which leave Philadelphia at 2.47 and 4.55 Pp. M. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE. . 

A Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of 
Haverford College” will be held in the Committee- 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Tenth Mo. 12th, 1886, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Cuas. Roserts, Secretary. 


Drep, at her residence in Barnesville, Belmont Co, 
Ohio, Fourth Mo. 224, 1886, Ester Wrtson, aged 
54 years, a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting, 
and widow of William C. Wilson, of whose death an 
account was published in “The Friend” of Eighth Mo. 
14th, 1880. Her illness, though lingering, she bore 
with patience and resignation. This dear Friend was 
left early in life with the care and responsibility of 
raising her family of children; and as the close drew 
near, she was enabled to commit them to the care of 
their Heavenly Father, adding, I have had but little 
to say, feeling that a few words fitly spoken were better 
than many ; have had much time to think when alone, 
yet not alone for I felt my Master was with me. ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd I shall not want. She has left to 
her family and friends the consolation of believing that 
she was gathered home to the heavenly garner of rest 
and peace. 





